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SPEECH 

HON.  WILLIAM  MoKINLEY,  JE. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  ana 
war-tariff  taxes- 
Mr.  McKINLEY  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  two  systems  of  levying  duties  upon  imports,  upon  which 
the  two  political  parties  of  the  country  are  in  conflict,  except  as  such  dis- 
cussion may  be  necessary  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  at  last  the  true  sentiment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  country  dominates  the  party  in  which  it  has  so  long 
been  in  the  majority,  and  no  longer  submits  to  the  dictation  of  a  fac- 
tious minority  within  its  own  ranks.  It  is  gratifying  because  the  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  party,  which 
is  to  break  down  the  protective  tariff  and  collect  duties  hereafter  upon 
a  pure  revenue  basis,  closely  approximating  free  trade.  Patent  plat- 
forms and  the  individual  utterances  of  Democratic  statesmen  will  no 
longer  avail,  and  false  pretenses  can  no  longer  win. 

A  HORIZONTAL  REDUCTION. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  a  prop- 
osition to  reduce  the  duties  upon  all  articles  of  imported  merchandise, 
except  those  embraced  in  two  schedules,  to  wit,  spirits  and  silks,  20 
per  cent.  It  is  to  be  a  horizontal  reduction,  not  a  well-matured  and  care- 
fully considered  revision.  Its  author  makes  no  such  claim  for  it ;  but  con- 
fesses in  his  recent  speech,  that  while  a  revision  an<~  adjustment  are  "  es- 
sential, "  "they  are  believed  to  be  unattainable  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress. ' '  It  admits  of  no  exception  or  discrimination,  except  only 
that  the  proposed  reduction  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  duty  below 
the  rate  at  which  any  article  was  dutiable  under  the  tariff  act  of  1861, 
commonly  called  the  Morrill  tariff,  and  in  no  case  shall  cotton  goods 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  wools  and 
woolens  a  higher  rate  than  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  metals  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

With  these  exceptions  and  qualifications  only  80  per  cent,  of  the 
duties  now  imposed  by  law  are  to  be  collected  under  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering. 

The  friends  of  this  measure  have  felt  called  upon  in  advance  to  apolo- 
gize for*the  smallness  of  the  proposed  reduction,  and  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate that  large  majority  of  their  party  which  is  in  favor  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  by  declaring  that  this  is  only  a  step,  and  the  first  step, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  enactment  of  a  pure  revenue  tariff.  It 
is  the  first  move  toward  the  destruction  of  that  system  of  tariff  duties 
which  has  been  recognized  in  this  Government  from  its  foundation  aa 
essential  to  its  revenues  and  the  proper  care  of  its  own  industries. 


WHICH  MEANS  A  TAX  UPON  TEA  AND  (JOFFKK. 

It  is  not  because  they  are  favorable  to  protection,  even  incidentally, 
that  only  20  per  cent,  reduction  is  proposed,  but  because  believing  this 
is  all  they  can  accomplish  this  year  they  invite  all  the  friends  of  tariff 
reform  to  join  them,  with  the  assurance  that  next  year  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing years  additional  steps  will  be  taken  which  will  ultimately  bring 
our  tariff  taxation  to  a  strictly  revenue  basis;  which  means  a  tax  upon 
tea  and  coffee  and  such  other  articles  as  we  can  not  produce  or  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  ana  the  release  of  all  others  from  customs 
duties. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  shakes  his  head  in  disapproval  of  that  proposition.  Why, 
this  theory  of  taxation  is  as  old  as  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  HURD] 
introduced  into  this  House  a  joint  resolution  a  copy  of  which  I  have  in 
my  hand — he  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  free- trade  party 
here  to-day — and  he  distinctly  declared  in  the  ninth  section  of  that  joint 
resolution  that  to  the  end  the  present  tariff  shall  become  one  for  revenue 
ONLY  the  following  changes  should  be  made- 

1.  Upon  all  dutiable  articles  producing  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
Government  the  duty  should  be  returned  to  a  revenue  basis  or  they 
should  be  placed  on  the  free-list. 

2.  The  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  shall  be  restored, 

And  that  is  what  a  revenue  tariff  means.  It  means  collection  of 
revenue  upon  the  fewest  possible  articles,  chiefly  of  necessity,  that  are 
consumed  by  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HA  MMOND.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McKINLEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.     What  became  of  that  resolution  ? 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  It  was  not  passed  by  the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 
It  was  undertaken  to  be  passed,  but  no  vote  was  ever  had  thereon. 

A  MEMBER.     That  was  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  Yes,  the  Democrats  were  in  control ;  but  that  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  failed  to  do  a  great  many  things  which  it  believed  ought 
to  be  done.  It  lacked  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  The  truth  is, 
that  has  been  the  trouble  with  the  Democratic  party  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  in  failing  to  enforce  its  true  convictions. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  That  was  the  argument  or  theopinion  of  one  man, 
but  not  of  the  party. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  It  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  one  man,  permit 
me  to  say,  but  that  resolution  was  reported  to  this  House  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  upon  which  committee  was 
found  such  gentlemen  as  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House  and 
the  eminent  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  TUCKER].  Whether  it  was 
the  voice  of  this  House  or  not,  it  was  the  voice  of  that  great  committee 
which  was  the  organ  of  this  House  on  all  economic  questions. 

THB  PI,  1ST  ASSAULT  UPON  DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES. 

So  that  before  we  enter  fully  upon  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
measure  we  might  as  well  understand  that  this  is  but  the  first  assault, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  succession  of  assaults,  to  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  protective  system;  and  that  the  fight  we  now  make  is  not 
against  this  bill  only,  but  is  directed  as  well  against  that  which  will 
surely  follow  if  we  permit  this  incipient  step  to  be  taken.  This  appre- 
hension is  fully  justified  by  the  report  of  the  majority  and  by  the  utter 


ances  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  thu 
is  only  " a  measure  of  partial  relief."  "It  is,"  says  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  "but  an  advance  toward  a  more 
complete  revenue  reform. "  "It  is,"  says  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HEWITT],  "  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  question.  It  is  the 
entering-wedge. ' »  While  my  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  WELLBORN]  ,  who 
concluded  his  speech  a  moment  ago,  declared  this  was  the  initial  step 
which  doomed  protection. 

This  is  notice  of  Democratic  purpose  without  cover  or  concealment, 
and  the  friends  of  protection  therefore  know  what  this  bill  means.  The 
issue  is  made  up.  The  gage  of  battle  is  thrown  down — we  cheerfully 
take  it  up,  and  appeal  to  the  people,  whose  servants  we  are  and  to  whose 
will,  legally  expressed,  we  will  give  cordial  acquiescence. 

THE  BILL  TOO  AMBIGUOUS  FOB  A  PUBLIC  LAW. 

My  first  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  is  too  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
for  a  great  public  statute.  It  will  involve  dispute  and  contention  upon 
nearly  every  invoice,  and  will  lead  to  frequent,  expensive,  and  annoy- 
ing litigation.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  execution,  re- 
quiring mathematical  experts  to  determine  the  assessable  duty  upon 
practically  every  bill  of  imported  goods.  It  will  not  only  require  math- 
ematical experts  but  it  will  require  a  judge  familiar  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  law  to  give  construction  to  and  harmonize  if  possible  its 
several  inconsistent  and  conflicting  provisions.  I  doubt  if  any  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  be  bold  enough  to  venture 
upon  its  administration,  certainly  my  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  MILLS] 
would  not  be  willing  to  undertake  its  execution;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  chairman,  if  himself  required  to  give  it  force  and  construction, 
would  never  have  brought  it  into  this  House,  and  would  be  the  first  to 
pray  for  its  repeal. 

On  a  large  number  of  articles  under  the  bill  the  duties  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861.  Under  the  cotton  schedule  there 
will  be  four  classes;  flax,  four  classes;  metals,  twenty-one  classes;  books 
and  sugar,  one  class  each;  wood,  two  classes;  earthenware,  two  classes; 
provisions,  four  classes;  chemical  products,  six  classes;  sundries,  twenty- 
three  classes,  the  duties  upon  which  the  act  of  1861  will  determine  and 
control,  so  that  the  Morrill  act  will  be  in  constant  requisition  and  use 
in  the  determination  of  duties.  It  would  have  been  better  legislation 
upon  the  part  of  the  majority,  more  certain  and  statesmanlike,  to  have 
proposed  a  re-enactment  of  the  Morrill  tariff,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  than 
the  uncertain  and  incongruous  bill  they  now  offer. 

Again,  where  an  article  pays  an  ad  valorem  rate  under  one  act,  and 
a  specific  or  compound  rate  under  the  other,  difficulties  at  once  arise. 
Of  these  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  classes,  of  which  only  four 
pay  a  specific  duty  under  the  act  of  1861,  and  only  three  pay  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  and  four  pay  compound  duties  under  the  proposed  bill — the 
remainder  pay  specific  duties. 

These  represent  cases  only  where  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of 
the  bill,  and  this  is  the  legislation  which  the  statesmen  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  offer  us. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Would  the  bill  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of 
the  gentleman  if  the  Morrill  tariff  clause  was  stricken  out  ?  Would 
the  gentleman  then  give  the  bill  his  support  ? 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  I  would  answer  my  distinguished  and  honorable 
friend  by  saying  that  I  would  not  support  this  bill  if  it  was  a  straight 
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20  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  duties  of  1883,  and  I  will  tell  him  why 
I  would  not.  Some  articles  of  imported  merchandise  can  better  stand 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  than  others.  A  20  per  cent,  reduction  will 
destroy  some  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States, 
while  a  few  others  might  live.  It  would  be  death  to  some  and  only  dis- 
tress to  others.  Take  twenty  inches  off  of  the  leg  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  you  would  still 
leave  a  stump,  but  take  twenty  inches  off  of  one  of  the  smallest  persons 
to  be  found  about  this  House  and  you  would  leave  him  without  any 
stump  at  all.  [Great  laughter  on  the  Republican  side.  ]  That  is  why 
I  would  not  vote  for  a  simple  20  per  cent,  reduction,  horizontally  ap- 
plied to  every  article  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  TUCKER.     That  is  a  good  stump  speech.     [Laughter.] 

THE  BILL  IN  SOME  OP  ITS  PROVISIONS  INCAPABLE  OP  EXECUTION. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  To  resume:  There  are  other  articles  not  included 
in  either  enumeration.  There  will  be  found  many  difficult  and  per- 
plexing questions  arising  from  the  various  rates  of  duties  under  the  two 
acts.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  conform  the  rates 
under  the  act  of  1861  to  the  classification  and  description  of  articles  and 
the  rates  under  the  act  of  1883.  Where  the  description  or  classifica- 
tions are  different,  how  will  you  ascertain  the  dutiable  rate  ?  The  mode 
of  levying  either  the  ad  valorem,  specific,  or  compound  duties  are  so  con- 
fusing, requiring  so  much  calculation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
disclose  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
the  endeavor  to  administer  the  proposed  bill.  To  illustrate,  take  iron 
ore;  an  article  subject  under  the  act  of  1861  to  an,ad  valorem  rate,  and 
tinder  the  proposed  bill  to  a  specific  rate.  The  rate  under  the  present 
law  is  75  cents  per  ton,  and  by  the  bill  under  consideration  is  subject  to 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  making  it  60  cents  per  ton.  Under  the  act 
of  1861  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  There  was 
imported  in  the  year  1883  609,322  tons  of  iron  ore  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.61  per  ton. 

The  average  price  of  $2.61  per  ton  is  an  exceptionally  low  price.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  importations  of  this  article  the  last  year  must 
have  cost  more  than  $3  per  ton.  If  there  should  be  none  costing  above 
$3  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  but  if  it  should  cost  over  $3,  say  $3. 05 
per  ton,  the  20  per  cent,  duty  will  be  61  cents,  and  the  duty  under  the 
proposed  bill  would,  instead  of  60,  be  61  cents,  and  so  on,  varying  in 
every  instance  where  there  is  any  excess  of  $3  per  ton.  By  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-ninth  of  the  proposed  specific  rates  or  its  equivalent  ad 
valorem,  22.73  per  cent.,  we  reduce  it  below  the  act  of  1861,  and  in 
every  case  where  the  value  exceeds  one-sixth  or  more  of  the  present 
value  of  $2.61  per  ton  the  rates  would  have  to  be  readjusted;  so  that 
in  a  cargo  of  1,000  tons  or  less  there  may  be  a  dozen  different  rates. 

Take  files,  rasps,  and  floats.  The  difficulties  are  greatly  increased. 
Under  the  act  of  1861  these  are  dutiable  at  30 per  cent,  ad  valorem;  un- 
der the  act  of  1883,  at  so  much  per  dozen,  according  to  length.  There 
are  four  classes — from  four  inches  and  under;  from  four  to  nine  inches; 
from  nine  to  fourteen  inches;  and  over  fourteen  inches — all  at  different 
rates.  You  must  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  each  per  length,  and  cal- 
culate upon  each  to  find  the  precise  reduction  or  rate,  so  as  not  to  be 
below  the  rate  of  1861  or  above  the  maximum  rate,  as  provided  for  in 
the  proposed  bill.  A  similar  difficulty  is  found  as  to  wood  screws,  where 
the  rates  are  so  much  at  variance. 

I  would  like  some  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill  to  sit  down  and  make  a 


calculation  npon  the  articles  I  have  named  and  give  their  dutiable 
rates.  I  am  sure  before  they  have  finished  their  work  they  would  pro- 
nounce this  bill  too  complicated  for  human  ingenuity  and  too  uncer- 
tain for  public  law. 

The  bill  is  full  of  just  such  complications  and  abounds  in  incalcula- 
ble inconsistencies  and  confusion,  is  indefinite  and  indeterminable,  and 
is  the  work  not  of  experts,  is  the  outgrowth  not  of  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion or  study  of  the  subject,  but  rather  of  the  desire  to  do  something — 
to  take  one  step,  no  matter  where  it  leads  or  what  results  may  flow. 

Sulphur  under  the  act  of  1861  paid  a  duty  of  20  percent.  Under  the 
proposed  bill,  $8  per  ton — equal  to  20. 56  per  cent.  A  slight  rise  of  one-for- 
tieth of  the  present  cost  would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  proposed 
rates,  and  the  rates  would  be  different  upon  every  invoice  valued  in 
excess  of  $40  per  ton.  Take  brass  sheathing  or  yellow  metal,  gold  leaf, 
metallic  pens,  grindstones,  chloroform,  hops,  magnesia  calcined,  sal- 
soda,  &c. :  the  change  in  values  (and  values  are  constantly  changing) 
would  make  the  duties  different  and  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  them 
increased.  In  every  instance  where  the  specific  is  substituted  for  the 
ad  valorem  rate,  or  vice  versa,  the  value  of  each  invoice  would  have  to 
be  ascertained  to  find  out  the  equivalent  specific  for  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  1861,  and  perhaps  in  one  single  cargo  there  would  be  a  dozen  or  more 
different  rates  upon  the  same  article,  though  these  articles  might  vary 
very  slightly  in  value. 

ABSURDITIES  OP  THE  BILL. 

The  absurdities  of  this  bill,  says  an  officer  conversant  with  the  revenue 
law,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  practical  work- 
ings of  our  complicated  tariff.  By  law  the  collector  is  charged  with  de- 
ciding the  rate  of  duty  and  the  appraiser  with  determining  the  value. 
Practically,  'however,  the  appraising  officers  indorse  upon  the  invoice 
both  the  statement  of  value  and  the  rate  of  duty  which  in  their  judg- 
ment the  goods  should  bear.  At  the  larger  ports  of  entry,  like  Boston 
and  New  York,  this  work  is  generally  done  by  the  grade  of  officers  known 
as  examiners,  and  their  returns  are  generally  accepted  by  the  collector 
as  the  basis  for  liquidating  the  entry.  We  will  then  see  what  work  an 
examiner  would  have  to  do  in  computing  the  rates  of  duty,  taking  first, 
say,  cotton  goods. 

Under  the  tariff  of  March  3, 1883,  cotton  thread  and  cotton  yarn  pay 
eight  different  rates  of  duty  dependent  on  value,  the  duty  ranging  from 
10  cents  to  48  cents  a  pound. 

The  examiner  will  have  first  to  determine  the  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise, and  which  of  the  several  eight  different  rates  of  duty  it  has  to 
pay.  Then  he  will  have  to  take  80  per  cent,  of  the  rate  applicable  and 
see  what  ad  valorem  rate  it  amounts  to.  Then,  if  the  rate  is  higher 
than  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  all  his  labor  has  gone  for  naught,  for  the 
goods  are  to  pay  no  higher  duty  than  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  except 
such  40 -per  cent,  may  be  lower  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Morrill 
tariff  of  1861.  So  he  examines  the  Morrill  tariff  and  finds  that  spool 
and  other  thread  of  cotton  pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  that  cotton  yarn 
and  cotton  warps  were  not  mentioned  therein,  and  so  probably  fall  into 
the  classification  of  manufactures  of  cottons  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  which  also  pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  so  once  more  he  raises 
the  duty  up  again  to  40  per  cent.  He  next  takes  an  invoice  of  cotton 
cloth  and  attempts  to  classify  it.  The  rates  of  duty  on  cotton  cloth  are 
dependent  upon  various  criteria:  First,  upon  the  number  of  threads 
to  the  square  inch;  second,  whether  the  goods  are  unbleached;  third, 
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whether  they  are  bleached;  fourth,  whether  they  are  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  or  painted.  These  complex  conditions  have  to  be  ascertained 
and  the  rates  of  duty  per  square  yard  first  applied  to  the  act  of  March 
3, 1883.  When  the  amount  of  duty  on  this  basis  has  been  ascertained, 
the  appraiser  strikes  off  20  per  cent.,  making  the  80  per  cent,  under  the 
Morrison  bill.  Then  he  has  to  appraise  the  goods  for  value,  and  if  80 
per  cent,  of  the  rates  imposed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  40  per  cent,  restriction  of  the  Morrison  bill  the  examiner  may 
rest  contented  unless  he  again  finds  that  his  work  is  overruled  by  the 
remaining  conditions  found  in  the  act  of  1861,  which  may  determine 
the  whole  thing. 

In  the  act  of  1861  the  rate  of  duty  was  dependent  upon,  first,  whether 
the  goods  exceeded  140  threads  to  the  square  inch,  then  from  140  to  200; 
then  for  goods  having  more  than  200  threads  to  the  square  inch.  In 
the  act  of  1883  the  duty  is  dependent,  first,  upon  goods  having  less  than 
100  threads  to  the  square  inch ;  then  between  100  and  200,  and  then  ex- 
ceeding 200;  so  that  the  conditions  and  classification  of  the  two  acts  are 
not  the  same. 

Now  take  Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  woolens.  By  the 
Morrison  bill  80  per  cent,  of  existing  duties  are  to  be  imposed,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  goods  contained  therein  shall  pay  a  higher  duty 
than  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  coupled  again  with  the  check  found  in 
the  Morrill  tariff.  The  duties  imposed  by  this  schedule  have  been 
carefully  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  various  qualities  of  goods, 
their  position  in  the  trade,  and  to  a  large  extent  with  reference  to  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  various  branches  of  American  manufactures. 
It  is  now  symmetrical,  and  easily  understood.  To  say  that  no  goods 
under  that  schedule  shall  pay  any  more  than  60  per  cent.,  as  does  the 
Morrison  bill,  is  to  do  violence  to  whatever  principle  there  may  be  in 
the  schedule.  Besides,  in  comparing  the  wool  tariff  in  the  act  of  March 
3,  1883,  with  that  in  the  Morrill  tariff,  it  is  found  that  the  groups  and 
classifications  are  so  entirely  different  as  to  make  comparison  in  many 
cases  impossible. 

Now,  turn  to  the  iron  tariff.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  existing  duties 
are  to  be  imposed  on  articles  in  Schedule  C,  provided  that  none  of  the 
articles  shall  pay  higher  duties  than  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

If  there  is  any  merit  whatever  in  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands  as  a 
protection  to  American  manufacturers  in  their  competition  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  Europe,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  develop 
the  various  branches  of  American  manufactures,  a  reduction  to  a  com- 
mon level  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  neither  sensible  nor  just.  By  such 
a  rule  there  are  many  articles  on  which  the  duties  have  been  carefully 
adjusted,  where  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  would  increase  the 
trouble  consequent  upon  undervaluations. 

Then  again,  the  bill  provides  that  when  under  existing  law  any  of 
said  articles  are  grouped  together  and  made  dutiable  at  one  rate,  noth- 
ing in  that  act  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  duty  below  the  highest  rate 
at  which  any  article  was  dutiable  under  the  Morrill  tariff.  What  is 
meant  by  grouping  together  is  not  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  will  prove  a  constant  source  of  contention  and  litigation. 

In  the  act  of  1883  iron  or  steel  wire  of  various  dimensions  have  sepa- 
rate classifications.  The  rates  have  been  carefully  adjusted.  In  the 
Morrill  tariff  wire  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  clas- 
sified with  steel  in  ingots,  bars,  and  sheets,  and  is  dutiable  at  various 
rates,  according  to  value,  beginning  with  H  cents  per  pound  or  2  cents 
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per  pound,  according  as  the  value  is  over  or  under  7  cents;  but  then 
again,  taking  the  tariff  of  1883,  we  find  that  iron  or  steel  wire  above 
No.  5  is  not  enumerated,  and  pays  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  so  that 
we  have  to  ascertain  whether  the  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  less  the  20 
per  cent,  reduction,  is  more  than  the  1  £  cents  per  pound  or  2  cents  per 
pound  imposed  by  the  Morrill  tariff. 

The  changes  in  trade  or  commercial  designations  of  the  various  manu- 
factures of  metal  since  the  Morrill  tariff  was  enacted  have  been  so  great 
that  the  present  tariff  bears  no  comparison  to  it.  Therefore  it  would  be 
in  many  cases  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  tell  to  what  group  many  of 
the  articles  should  be  assigned. 

The  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  in  the  tariff  seriously  embarrass  all 
branches  of  trade  as  well  as  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment. If  a  person  is  intending  to  engage  either  in  the  manufacture  or 
importation  of  any  article  affected  by  the  tariff,  he  naturally  wants  to 
know  beforehand  the  rate  of  duty  he  will  have  to  pay  or  the  amount  of 
protection  he  will  find  in  the  existing  tariff.  He  gets  no  light  from  this 
bill.  He  must  grope  in  the  dark. 

In  ascertaining  the  rate  of  duty  on  an  article  that  pays  a  compound 
duty — that  is,  a  duty  upon  both  quantity  and  value — under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  and  an  ad  valorem  or  specific  rate  under  the  act  of  1861,  a 
mathematical  calculation  would  be  necessary  in  each  case  to  ascertain 
what  rates  to  assess;  first,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  at  or  above  the 
rate  named  in  the  act  of  1861,  or  as  to  the  restriction  of  the  proviso  in 
the  proposed  bill  touching  cottons,  metals,  and  woolens. 

And  all  these  absurdities,  complications,  and  incongruities  a  majority 
of  this  House  and  the  people  of  this  country  are  asked  to  submit  to  and 
solemnly  enact  into  public  law  because  there  are  gentlemen  who  are 
.  unwilling  to  sit  down  and  carefully  mature  a  discriminating  tariff  act. 

THE  BILL  UNSCIENTIFIC— A  CBOSS-CUT  MKASURK. 

The  advocates  of  this  bill  criticised  the  Republicans  of  the  last  Con- 
gress because  of  the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission,  asserting  that  such 
action  was  a  confession  of  the  incapacity  of  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  revise  the  tariff.  By  reason  of  incapacity, 
as  they  declared,  the  committee  farmed  out  the  subject  to  a  commission 
of  nine  experts.  Much  opprobrium  was  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  ma- 
jority because  of  its  alleged  abrogation  of  a  constitutional  duty.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  capacity  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  as  evidenced  by  the  bill  now  before  us?  It  is  a  confession 
upon  its  face  of  absolute  incapacity  to  grapple  with  the  great  subject. 
[Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  The  Morrison  bill 
will  never  be  suspected  of  having  passed  the  scrutiny  of  intelligent  ex- 
perts like  the  Tariff  Commission.  This  is  a  revision  by  the  cross-cut 
process.  It  gives  no  evidences  of  the  expert's  skill.  It  is  the  invention 
of  indolence,  I  will  not  say  of  ignorance,  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  are  competent  to  prepare  a  tariff 
bill.  I  repeat,  it  is  not  only  the  invention  of  indolence  but  it  is  the 
mechanism  of  a  botch  workman.  A  thousand  times  better  refer  the 
question  to  an  intelligent  commission  which  will  study  the  subject  in 
its  relations  to  the  revenues  and  industries  of  the  country  than  to  sub- 
mit to  a  bill  like  this. 

They  have  determined  upon  doing  something,  no  matter  how  mischiev- 
ous, that  looks  to  the  reduction  of  import  duties;  and  doing  it,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  request  has  come  either  from  the  great 
producing  or  great  consuming  classes  of  the  United  States  for  any  change 
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in  the  direction  proposed.  With  the  power  in  their  hands  they  have 
determined  to  put  the  knife  in  no  matter  where  it  cuts  nor  how  much 
blood  it  draws.  It  is  the  volunteer  surgeon,  unbidden,  insisting  upon 
using  the  knife  upon  a  body  that  is  strong  and  healthy;  needing  only 
rest  and  release  from  the  quack  whose  skill  is  limited  to  the  hori- 
zontal amputation,  and  whose  science  is  barren  of  either  knowledge  or 
discrimination.  And  then  it  is  not  to  stop  with  one  horizontal  slash; 
it  is  to  be  followed  by  another  and  still  another,  until  there  is  nothing 
left  either  of  life  or  hope.  And  the  doctrinaires  will  then  have  seen  an 
exemplification  of  their  pet  science  in  the  destruction  of  the  great  pro- 
ductive interests  of  the  country,  and  ' '  the  starving  poor, ' '  as  denomi- 
nated by  the  majority,  will  be  found  without  work,  shelter,  or  food. 
The  sentiment  of  this  country  is  against  any  such  indiscriminate  prop- 
osition. The  petitions  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
twenty  to  thirty  States  of  this  Union  appeal  to  Congress  to  let  the  tarift 
rest  where  it  is,  in  general,  while  others  are  equally  importunate  to  have 
the  duties  on  two  or  three  classes  of  American  products  raised.  The 
laboring  men  are  unanimous  against  this  bill.  These  appeals  should 
not  go  unheeded.  The  farmers  for  whom  you  talk  so  eloquently  have 
not  iisked  for  it.  There  is  no  appeal  from  any  American  interest  for 
this  legislation. 

It  is  well  if  this  bill  is  to  go  into  force  that  on  yesterday  the  other 
branch  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  passed  a  bankrupt  bill.  It  is  a  fitting 
corollary  to  the  Morrison  bill;  it  is  a  proper  and  necessary  companion. 
The  Senate  has  done  wisely,  in  anticipation  of  our  action  here,  in  pro- 
viding legal  means  for  settling  with  creditors,  for  wiping  out  balances, 
and  rolling  from  the  shoulders  of  our  people  the  crushing  burdens  which 
this  bill  will  impose. 

REDUCTIONS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  MAKCH  3,  1883. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  reporting  the  bill  falls  into  a  grave 
error,  not  intentionally  of  course,  in  his  use  of  the  table  furnished  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  which,  if  not  explained,  may  mis- 
lead. It  will  be  found  that  the  reduction  secured  by  the  bill  of  last 
year  was  not  as  is  alleged,  but  far  greater,  as  I  will  show. 

Value  of  imports  of  dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  amount  of  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
collected  during  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1882  and  1883. 


Six  months  under  the  old 
law—  1882. 

Six  months  under  the  new 

law—  1883. 

Difference  in 
rates.  ! 

Value. 

Duty. 

Rate 

Value. 

Duty. 

Rate 

Sugar  and  raelada. 
All  other  dutiable 
goods  

$44,  432,  311 
216,423,926 

823,180,590 
88,085,917 

Perct 

52.17 

40.70 

$46,793,822 
189,  104,  287 

$23,520,030 
72,994,106 

Per  ct 
50.  26 

38.59 

1.9C 
2.11 

Total  

260,856,237 

111,266,507 

42.65 

235,898,109   96,514,136 

40.91    1.74 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  statement  of  figures  that  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  receipts  of  duties  amounting  to  $14,752,371  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  rates  upon  earthenware  and  china  and  on  still 
wines,  on  champagnes,  which  are  included  in  the  foregoing  impoi  tat  ion* 
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under  the  head  of  "  all  other  dutiable  goods. "  The  small  difference  oi 
1.74  percent,  shown  by  the  table  exhibited  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  his  report  accompanying  this  bill  between  the 
old  law  and  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  is  delusive  and  arises  from  the  low 
price  of  sugar  and  other  merchandise  since  the  new  law  went  into  effect, 
and  therefore  does  not  fairly  disclose  the  actual  percentage  of  reduction. 

In  the  year  1882  there  was  imported  976,099,448  pounds  of  sugar, 
valued  at  $44,432,310  at  a  specific  rate  of  2. 37  cents  per  pound,  equal  to 
52.17  per  cent,  ad  valorem  at  an  average  value  of  4.55  cents  per  pound; 
while  in  1883,  1,205,893,322  pounds,  valued  at  $46,793,822  at  an  aver- 
age specific  rate  of  1.95,  equal  to  50.26  per  cent,  ad  valorem  at  an  av- 
erage value  only  of  3.88  cents  per  pound,  being  14.72  per  cent,  lesa 
than  cost  of  1882.  The  difference  between  2.37  cents  per  pound  in 
1882  and  1.95  cents  per  pound  in  1883  is  .42  cent  per  pound  less,  or  a 
reduction  of  17.72  per  cent,  on  sugar. 

The  importation  of  sugar  in  1883  was  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  importations,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  exceptionally  low 
price  of  other  imported  articles  will  fully  account  for  the  small  ap- 
parent reduction  shown  by  the  table  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

WILL  NOT  REDUCE  THE  REVENUE. 

This  bill  will  not  secure  the  results  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates 
in  decreasing  the  revenues  of  the  Government.  The  history  of  all  tariff 
legislation  is  that  a  decrease  of  duty  increases  the  imports  temporarily 
and  therefore  swells  the  revenue  from  that  source.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  TUCKER]  said  in  a  speech  in  this  House  on 
May  8,  1878,  that  "a  decrease  of  duty  will  increase  the  imports  still 
more, ' '  and  of  course  add  to  the  revenues. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  EATON]  in  his  speech  made 
on  the  26th  of  March  said  of  this  bill: 

The  theory  of  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  like  the  bill  of  my  d  istinguished  friend 
the  chair  man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  not  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently well  considered,  because  that  bill  if  it  ever  becomes  a  law  will  increase 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  not  decrease  it. 

Mr.  HEWITT  said  March  27,  1884: 

But  what  I  fear  In  regard  to  the  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means  is  it  may  be  delusive  in  that  particular  and  so  far  from  being  a  meas- 
ure of  reduction  of  revenue  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  measure  for  increase  of  rev- 
enue. I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be  so.  I  hope  that  it  will  not,  but  if  the  free-list 
is  made  larger,  if  it  is  extended,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  revenue  will  be  re- 
duced, but  it  is  only  by  enlarging  the  free-list  that  we  can  be  sure  of  any  such 
result. 

Mr.  MILLS  said  that  "this  bill  would  increase  importations"  and 
correspondingly  increase  the  revenues  against  which  every  interest  is 
opposed.  Failing  to  accomplish  that,  where  is  the  virtue  of  this  meas- 
ure ;  what  effect  can  it  have  except  to  disturb  the  business  of  the  country, 
diminish  values,  and  decrease  the  price  of  labor  ? 

NO  DEMAND  FOR  THIS  LEGISLATION  FROM  THE  MASSES. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MILLS]  is  greatly  mistaken  in  the 
opening  of  his  speech  on  the  15th,  when  he  declared  the  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  duties  upon  imports  was  universal  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  omitted  to  state  from  what  source  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion and  from  what  quarter  this  demand  came.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  single  petition  presented  to  this  House  or  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  House  suggesting,  much  less  de- 
manding, the  reduction  of  import  duties  proposed  by  this  bit ,  or  any 
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other  reduction  of  customs  duties.  On  the  contrary,  the  petitions  have 
been  uniformly  in  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept in  the  utterances  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  this  House,  and 
outside  of  the  city  of  my  distinguished  friend  [Mr.  DORSHEIMER]  who 
sits  before  me,  being  the  free-trade  clubs  of  his  and  the  neighboring  city 
of  Brooklyn,  any  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  There 
is  where  it  exists,  and  it  is  remarkable  fact  that  that  class  of  gentle- 
men "neither  sow  nor  reap,  and  do  not  gather  into  barns." 

Mr.  KASSON.     And  the  lilies? 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  Yes,  the  lilies.  ' '  They  are  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  [Laughter.] 

They  have  fixed  incomes,  belong  to  the  independent  and  wealthy 
classes,  who  now  buy  most  of  their  goods  abroad  and  hope  to  buy  them 
cheaper  if  the  duties  are  reduced. 

THE  BILL  A  BLOW  AT  THB  FARMERS  OP  THB  COUNTRY. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  justifies  his  advocacy  of  this  measure  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  showing  that  with  this 
reduction  the  markets  of  the  world  would  be  open  for  the  competition 
of  our  food  producers.  Why,  sir,  they  are  open  now.  He  announced 
the  startling  doctrine  that  a  foreign  market  was  better  than  a  home 
market  for  the  farmer;  that  is,  it  was  better  that  the  farmer  should  ship 
his  products  to  other  nations  rather  than  to  sell  them  to  consumers  at 
home,  and  that  the  tariff  was  a  restraint  and  obstruction  to  the  sale  of 
our  products  abroad.  He  did  not  disclose  how  or  in  what  way.  I  take 
it  the  farmer  will  send  his  products  abroad  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
them,  and  only  then.  He  did  not  show  us  in  what  way  the  benefit  was 
to  accrue.  He  did  not  demonstrate  that  the  price  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer would  be  larger  if  sold  to  a  foreign  consumer  than  if  sold  to  our 
own  people. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  infinitely  better  that  the 
farmer  should  have  a  market  at  home,  a  market  at  his  very  door,  than 
to  be  compelled  to  seek  a  market  in  distant  countries  and  among  distant 
populations.  As  long  as  there  is  a  demand  at  home  it  is  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  it  is  better  than  to  seek  consumers  abroad,  and  that  the 
home  demand  is  safer,  more  reliable,  and  more  profitable  than  any  for- 
eign market  can  possibly  be.  American  buyers  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  He  did  not  tell  the  committee  what  is  the  fact,  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  food  products  of  the  United  States  is  consumed  at  home, 
and  that  only  about  10  per  cent,  has  to  find  a  market  abroad.  He  dif- 
fers, too,  from  his  colleague  [Mr.  HEWITT,  of  New  York],  who  said  in 
his  speech,  March  27: 

Now  how  can  the  farmer  be  benefited?  What  does  he  want?  He  wants  to 
sell  his  productions  at  a  higher  price.  And  how  is  he  going  to  sell  his  product* 
at  a  higher  price  as  the  grain  trade  stands  to-day  ?  The  markets  of  Europe  are 
overcrowded  with  food  products.  To-day  the  farmer  is  met  at  Liverpool  and 
London  by  the  food  products  of  India,  and  that  competition  so  far  from  being 
less  is  going  to  increase.  Therefore  the  farmer  has  reached  the  limit  of  the  de- 
mand for  his  products  in  foreign  lands.  Where,  then,  is  he  to  find  his  market 
for  them ?  He  must  find  his  market  at  home,  and  how  is  he  going  to  get  it  at 
home?  Why,  only  by  one  method — manufactures  must  be  fostered  and  grow 
and  not  be  diminished. 

Mr.  MORRISONS  What  per  cent,  is  consumed  by  the  manufactur- 
ing people? 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  They  consume  all  that  they  need  and  no  more; 
and  the  gentleman's  proposition  would  drive  these  workingmen,  who 
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are  the  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  out  of  the  industries  and 
force  them  into  the  great  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  and  instead  of  their 
being  the  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  farmer  they  would  become 
his  competitors. 

This  foreign  market,  for  which  every  tariff  idealist  and  every  Demo- 
cratic free-trader  longingly  sighs,  is  only  mythical  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  country.  We  should  capture  the  home  market,  first  get 
control  of  it,  before  we  seek  the  foreign  one.  We  can  not  command  a 
foreign  market  until  we  can  control  our  own.  It  seems  to  me  that  prop- 
osition is  so  plain  and  palpable  that  it  must  commend  itself  to  every  in- 
telligent man. 

FRKE   RAW  MATERIAL  A  DKLUS1ON. 

This  talk  about  free  raw  material  and  the  necessity  for  our  having  it 
to  compete  with  the  markets  in  other  lands  is  wholly  ideal.  Kaw 
materials  are  partially  free  now  when  manufactured  for  export  pur- 
poses, and  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  import  a  large  number  of 
materials  and  manufacture  them,  and  if  he  exports  he  receives  back  from 
the  Government  90  per  cent,  of  the  duty  he  paid  upon  such  article  or 
material. 

Sections  3019,  3020, 3021,  3023,  3024,  and  3026  of  the  Eevised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  declare  in  their  several  provisions  that  certain  ma- 
terials imported  here  for  manufacture,  when  put  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct and  exported,  the  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  all  the  duty 
paid  less  10  per  cent.  So  that  if  we  are  ready  now  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, if  we  are  ready  to  compete  with  England  and  France  and  Belgium 
by  the  use  of  free  raw  materials  from  the  other  side,  we  have  them  in  a 
large  measure  now,  and  no  further  legislation  is  needed  to  encourage 
our  export  trade.  When  we  get  able  to  supply  ourselves  with  all  the 
articles  we  use  and  employ,  we  can  then  address  ourselves  more  intel- 
ligently to  the  foreign  trade.  This  bill  will  aid  in  diminishing  our 
great  market  for  agricultural  products.  The  market  which  consumes 
90  per  cent,  of  our  farm  products  is  worth  preserving  and  infinitely 
more  important  and  valuable  than  any  other. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  free  raw  material  has  nothing  to  com- 
mend it  to  legislative  favor  which  is  not  common  to  every  other  Amer- 
ican product.  The  same  necessity  for  protection,  within  reasonable 
limits,  applies  to  what  are  commonly  called  raw  materials  as  to  the 
finished  or  more  advanced  manufacture.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
raw  materials  distinguished  from  other  products  of  labor.  Labor  enters 
into  all  productions,  the  commonest  as  well  as  the  higher  forms. 

The  ore  costs  something  to  mine  it ;  the  coal,  to  take  it  from  the  ground ; 
the  stone,  to  quarry  it;  much  labor  enters  into  the  production  of  wool; 
leather  costs  something  to  tan;  and  to  the  extent  that  labor  enters  into 
their  preparation,  what  are  usually  termed  raw  materials  should  have 
ratable  protection  with  the  completed  product.  Pig-iron  is  the  raw 
material  for  bar-iron,  and  yet  no  one  has  been  heard  to  advocate  free  pig- 
iron.  Cloth  is  the  raw  material  for  the  tailor,  the  finest  steel  is  the  crude 
material  of  the  watchmaker,  and  so  on  interminably.  There  can  be  no 
just  line  drawn,  and  no  reason  exists  for  such  a  discrimination.  When 
the  country  is  ready  for  free  trade  let  us  have  it  in  all  things  without 
exception  or  restriction. 

GBOWTH   OP  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  forget  in  all  our  discussions  the  growth  of  the  population  of 
of  the  United  States.  We  forget  that  about  every  twenty  years  a  nation 
of  people  come  to  our  shores,  whose  labor  we  employ  and  T'hose  wante 
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we  supply.  Our  population  in  the  last  fourteen  years  has  increased 
fully  17,000,000 — half  of  the  entire  population  of  Austria,  three  times 
the  population  of  Belgium,  70  per  cent,  more  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Brazil,  equaling  the  population  of  Egypt,  and  one-half  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  become  the  consum- 
ers of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  increase  them,  and  enlarge  our 
market.  They  are  the  best  customers  and  the  most  certain  and  reliable. 

A  HOME  MARKET  FOR  FARMERS— A  LOW  TARIFF  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

INTERESTS. 

The  farmer  is  best  off  with  a  home  market.  The  farmer  himself 
knows  this,  and  no  amount  of  rhetoric  can  deceive  him.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HEWITT],  himself  a  practical  business  man, 
recognizes  it.  The  fathers  of  the  Republic  saw  it  and  proclaimed  it. 
We  can  only  have  a  profitable  home  market  by  encouraging  manufact- 
uring industries.  "Plant  the  forge  by  the  farm  "  is  the  old  doctrine, 
and  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  uttered. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  a  distinguished  United  States  Senator,  express- 
ed the  necessity  for  manufacturing  and  its  benefits  to  agriculture  in  the 
following  language,  on  February  17,  1832,  the  tariff  then  being  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate: 

In  short,  every  portion  of  the  world  was  searched  by  our  intelligent  mer- 
chants, and  all  combined  did  not  furnish  a  market  adequate  to  our  surplus  pro- 
ductions. Every  farmer  in  Ohio  long  knew  and  felt  the  pressure  consequent 
upon  this  state  of  things.  Year  after  year  their  stacks  of  wheat  stood  unthrashed, 
scarcely  worth  the  manual  labor  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  ;  so  low 
was  it  reduced  in  comparison  with  manufactured  articles  that  I  have  known 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  given  for  a  pair  of  boots.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Western  country  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
1824. 

Then,  sir,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  1822, 1823,  and  1824,  which  I 
refer  to  as  the  season  of  the  greatest  agricultural  depression,  especially  in  the 
West,  we  had  supplied  and  were  supplying  every  country  upon  the  globe  with 
our  products  to  the  extent  that  they  would  receive,  and  even  beyond  it.  We 
had  glutted  every  market,  and  by  the  excess  of  the  supply  which  we  furnished 
we  lessened  the  aggregate  sum  which  we  received  in  return.  This  was  the  case 
with  every  article  of  our  products,  whether  of  the  forest  or  the  field;  everything 
which  we  had  to  exporter  which  our  labor  would  produce,  and  which  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  exchange,  was  sent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  foreign 
manufactured  articles. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  somewhat  at  large  was  that  of 
our  whole  country  in  1823-'24.  It  was  in  the  situation  of  the  farmer,  with  his  ten 
boys,  who  could  tind  employment  but  for  eight;  and  such  more  especially  was 
the  situation  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  low  state  to  which  our 
farming  interest  was  reduced,  the  low  price  to  which  our  fine  lands  and  the 
products  of  our  lands  had  sunk,  produced  unexampled  pecuniary  distress  and 
called  aloud  for  relief.  Our  statesmen  were  not  slow  in  discovering  the  cause 
of  the  evil  and  in  applying  the  remedy;  hence  their  united  support  of  the  tariff 
of  1824,  the  merit  of  which  I  claim  for  them,  for  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

This  honorable  Senator  graphically  describes  the  effect  upon  agri- 
culture of  the  low  tariff  prior  to  1824,  and  subsequent  history  and  ex- 
perience are  only  confirmatory  of  what  he  so  strikingly  said  then.  And 
to  this  feast  the  controlling  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  invites  you. 

WHAT  PROTECTION  HAS  DONE;    CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  UNDER  IT. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  another  and  better  picture.  The  growth 
of  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Our 
manufacturing  products  have  increased  from  $1,885,000,000  in  1860  to 
$5,369,000,000  in  1880.  The  agricultural  development  shows  a  like 
gratifying  progress.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  acreage  in  farms  from 
407,000,000  acres  in  1860  to  536, 000, 000  acres  in  1880,  an  increase  of  32 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  value  of  farms  an  increase  from  $6,645,000,000  in 
1860  to  $10,197,000,000  in  1880.  We  started  in  1830  with  23  miles  of 
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lailway.  In  1860  we  had  30,635  miles;  in  1880  we  had  84,393  miles; 
in  1881  we  had  94,147  miles;  and  now  we  have  about  120,000  miles. 
Our  material  wealth  has  increased  beyond  parallel  in  everything  which 
goes  to  make  a  nation  strong  and  sell- dependent.  The  energies  of  our 
people  have  opened  up  new  avenues  of  industrial  development,  have  over- 
come what  seemed  insuperable  barriers.  The  finances  of  the  country 
were  never  in  better  condition  than  to-day.  Our  exports  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  over  $804, 000, 000,  as  against  $733, 000, 000  during  the  pre- 
cedingyear,  an  increase  of  nearly  $71,000,000.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  year  was 
$112,000,000  in  round  numbers,  as  against  $103, 000, 000  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  exceeded  the  exports  of  any  previous  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Our  exports  have  exceeded  our  imports  over 
$100,000,000,  so  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  We  are  rap- 
idly reducing  the  national  debt,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  years  at  an 
unexampled  rate.  Interest-charge  has  been  reduced,  and  we  present 
the  spectacle  of  a  government,  in  less  than  twenty  years  from  the  close 
of  a  great,  destructive,  and  wasteful  war,  with  unprecedented  credit 
and  a  surplus  of  revenue  in  the  Treasury. 

This  has  all  been  accomplished  during  an  era  of  protective  tariffs, 
which  the  free-traders  characterize  as  extortion  and  robbery  upon  the 
people,  destructive  of  their  energies,  and  obstructive  of  industrial  prog- 
ress and  national  development.  How  it  contrasts  with  the  low  tariff 
period  from  1847  to  1860,  when  we  had  practically  a  revenue  tariff, 
such  as  is  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day !  It  was  a  period 
of  universal  business  depression,  deficiencies  in  the  public  Treasury, 
when  both  nation  and  individuals  were  compelled  to  borrow  money  at 
the  most  exorbitant  rates  of  interest;  audit  was  in  this  condition  that 
the  Republican  party  found  the  country  when  it  came  into  power  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1861.  The  Democratic  policy  of  the  tariff  was  im- 
mediately reversed;  and  the  splendid  achievements  in  every  department 
of  industrial  activity,  the  large  revenues  of  the  Government,  its  im- 
proved credit,  and  its  present  nourishing  monetary  conditions  are  the 
highest  vindication  of  its  policy.  Every  class  in  the  country  has  been 
benefited.  The  necessities  of  life  have  been  cheapened  to  the  con- 
sumer. Every  article  of  merchandise  that  has  been  made  possible  of 
manufacture  in  this  country  by  reason  of  protective  duties  has  been 
cheapened,  and  none  have  been  enhanced  in  price. 

ENGLAND  WANTS  THIS  LEGISLATION. 

England  is  more  concerned  to-day  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  than  any 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  the  import- 
ers. She  is  watching  with  the  deepest  concern  the  progress  of  this  bill, 
and  she  does  not  refrain  from  saying  that  if  it  becomes  a  law  it  will  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  her  manufacturers.  She  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  from  selfish  motives  she  wants  the  full  success  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  measure.  Here  is  what  her  trade  papers  say. 

The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  for  December  7, 1883,  says: 

Our  best  customer  for  iron,  steel,  hardwares,  and  many  other  goods  has  long 
been  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  duties  that  are  there 
levied,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  always  manifested  by  our  business  men  in 
American  politics  where  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  tariff.  It  is  pretty  eviden 
that  the  protectionists  are  no  longer  to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  Machinery  Market,  a  London  publication,  said  in  January  last: 

The  year  is  likely  to  see  important  political  changes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  which  will  have  their  influence  on  business  here.  Events  move  rapidly 
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In  America,  and  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  there  means  the 
triumph  of  ;he  free-trade  movemerit  in  the  States.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  will  be  free  imports  into  the  States,  but  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  which 
is  the  leading  cry  of  the  Democrats,  will  open  an  immense  additional  field  for 
the  sale  of  English  manufactured  goods  in  the  States. 

The  same  journal  said  in  March  last: 

It  appears,  therefore,  on  the  whole  we  are  buying  nearly  as  much  in  the  way 
of  manufactures  in  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  &c.,  from  the  States  as  we  are  sell- 
ing to  them.  The  result  must  be  looked  upon  as  miserable,  and  is  not  equal  to 
our  position  as  a  manufacturing  country.  The  United  States  is  a  producing 
country,  not  a  manufacturing,  in  the  sense  to  which  we  apply  this  term  to  our- 
selves. It  is  high  time  we  turned  our  attention  actively  elsewhere  for  a  better 
customer,  not  forgetting  all  the  same  to  watch  the  opportunities  which  the  tariff 
reduction  in  the  States  will  open  out  to  us. 

The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  for  February  8, 1884,  says: 

Though  pur  trade  with  the  United  States  has  fallen  off  very  much  of  late,  that 
country  still  occupies  the  position  of  our  leading  customer,  and  every  change  in 
its  condition  yet  has  its  influence  upon  our  market.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
to  notice  that  the  intelligence  from  the  other  side  has  been  of  a  rather  more  en- 
couraging character  during  the  last  few  days. 

At  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  there  has  been  little  chance  of  supplying 
English  pig-iron  at  a  profit  in  the  States,  owing  to  the  very  low  prices  of  native 
iron.  But  the  most  satisfactory  news  is  that  on  Monday  Mr.  MORRISON,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  introduced  another  tariff  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Considering  that  it  was  only  last  year  that  a  tariff  bill 
was  passed,  which  considerably  reduced  the  duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles, 
the  introduction  of  another  bill  so  soon  affords  a  sign  that  the  protective  doc- 
trine is  a  good  deal  "  played  out."  The  new  bill  proposes  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  duties,  to  take  effect  from  July  1.  Mr.  MORRISON  and  his  colleagues, 
who  have  drawn  up  the  bill,  have  shown  their  wisdom  in  placing  in  the  free-list 
a  number  of  raw  materials,  such  as  copper  and  iron  ores,  slack,  and  coal. 

They  had  not  seen  the  amended  bill  when  this  article  was  written 
for  iron-ore,  &c.,  have  been  left  out  of  the  new  revision. 

Mr.  MORRISON.     I  would  be  glad  if  it  was  in. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  be  glad  if  it  was  in, 
and  I  am  only  surprised  the  distinguished  gentleman  should  have  per- 
mitted his  own  convictions  to  be  overruled  by  that  little  factious  ele- 
ment in  his  own  party  that  would  control  legislation.  [Applause.] 

Though  the  bill  may  not  pass  without  considerable  modification,  it  will  prob- 
ably result  in  a  substantial  reduction. 

To  these  opinions  we  may  add  the  following  blunt  but  frank  admis- 
sion by  the  London  Spectator  on  the  8th  of  December  last: 

Of  course  the  North  of  England  holds  that  American  free  trade  would  be 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  British  manufacturers. 

And  this  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

The  progress  of  the  Morrison  bill  will  be  watched  with  considerable  interest  by 
English  exporters  to  the  American  market,  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  tend 
in  their  favor. 

This  deep  solicitude  of  our  English  friends  is  of  course  unselfish  and 
philanthropic;  it  is  all  for  our  benefit,  for  our  good,  for  our  prosperity. 
It  is  disinterested  purely  and  arises  from  the  earnest  wish  of  our  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  to  see  our  own  grow  and  prosper. 

They  want  this  market.  It  is  the  best  in  the  world.  They  can  not 
get  it  wholly  while  our  tariff  remains  as  at  present.  They  can  not  get  it 
so  long  as  onr  manufactures  can  be  maintained.  They  must  be  de- 
stroyed, their  fires  must  be  put  out,  and  this  Congress  is  to-day  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  help  England,  not  America,  to  build  up  English 
manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

DEMOCRATIC  TKIUMPH  A  VICTORY  FOB  ENGLAND. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  do  not  conceal  their  deep  interest  in  the 
•access  of  the  Democratic  party.  They  do  not  conceal  the  reason  for 
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such  interest.  It  is  because  the  party  stands  for  a  doctrine  which  will 
break  down  American  competition  and  open  up  the  market  of  this 
great  nation  to  the  products  of  English  skill,  English  labor,  and  Eng- 
lish capital.  Why,  sir,  they  saw  the  first  glimpses  of  the  realization 
of  their  theories  in  the  elections  throughout  this  country  last  fall. 
They  heralded  as  the  dawning  victory  for  free  trade  the  triumph  of  that 
sentiment  in  the  organization  of  this  House  in  December  last.  That 
victory  was  welcomed  everywhere  upon  the  other  side  and  by  the  im- 
porters on  this.  There  was  not  a  manufacturer  in  England  who  did 
not  see  in  that  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  protection  sentiment  in  the 
Democratic  party,  in  the  setting  aside  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
trusted  leaders,  gain  and  prosperity  to  him,  distress  and  loss  to  his 
American  competitors.  They  rejoiced  and  were  made  glad. 

IMPORTERS  CELEBRATE  DEMOCRATIC  VICTORIES. 

One  firm  of  importers  celebrated  that  free-trade  victory  by  christen- 
ing a  line  of  English  goods  with  the  significant  trade-mark,  "  The  Car- 
lisle shape"  [laughter  and  applause],  and  published  it  as  " the  com- 
ing thing ' '  [applause] ,  named  in  honor  of  Speaker  CARLISLE,  to  whom 
the  country  looked  to  reduce  the  present  outrageous  tariff  on  crock- 
ery. [Applause.  ]  This  Democratic  House  is  now  employed  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  suggestion  under  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  Mr.  MORRISON.  This  line  of  goods  named  for  one  of  the  ablest 
and  purest  Democrats  in  the  House  or  the  country  comes  from  his  rep- 
resentative capacity.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  a  great  political  organi- 
zation committed  to  the  English  system,  which  all  England  believes 
will  increase  her  prosperity  and  enrich  her  manufacturers. 

These  goods,  made  in  a  foreign  pottery  with  foreign  materials,  foreign 
labor,  and  foreign  capital,  are  fittingly  crowned  with  the  head  of  the 
British  lion.  [Applause.]  Pass  this  bill  and  you  will  all  have  shapes 
and  be  honored  with  like  manifestations  of  approval.  [Applause.]  I 
know  my  honored  friend  the  Speaker  craves  no  such  distinction;  I 
know  he  would  shrink  from  such  public  demonstrations  of  approval, 
and  I  believe  he  will  not  feel  flattered  by  this  well-intentioned  compli- 
ment; but  they  could  not  avoid  expressing  in  some  public  way  their 
appreciation  of  his  victory.  This  is  but  an  advanced  manifestation  of 
the  joy  which  will  be  felt  on  the  other  side  should  the  bill  pass. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  MEASURE. 

This  bill  is  a  progressive  measure.  You  can  discern  that  at  a  glance. 
It  commences  where  we  started  in  1860,  and  occupies  the  ground  we 
broke  twenty -four  years  ago  and  which  we  abandoned  long  since.  It 
has  none  of  the  virtues  of  originality,  and  the  chief  claim  to  merit  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  something  a  little  like  what  we  approved  in  1860,  forget- 
ful of  the  fact  that  in  1860  we  were  legislating  for  30,000,000  of  people, 
and  now  have  55, 000, 000,  and  that  all  the  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions have  changed.  It  was  a  good  thing  then,  wise  and  necessary. 
Your  party  then  opposed  it,  and  UOT;  that  we  have  outgrown  it,  advanced 
from  it,  you  are  ready  to  adopt  it.  We  are  glad  even  at  this  late  day  to 
have  your  approval  of  that  great  measure,  which  served  its  purpose  at 
the  time — and  it  was  a  high  and  noble  one.  We  would  have  been  more 
gratified  could  you  have  seen  its  merits  a  generation  ago,  when  it  was 
alive  and  in  force,  and  suited  to  our  needs  and  essential  to  our  then 
revenue  necessities  and  industrial  development. 

FREE  TRADE  CONTRADICTIONS. 

There  is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  free  trade  confusion  and  contra- 
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diction  in  the  speech  of  my  learned  colleague  [Mr.  KURD]  made  in  this 
House  on  the  8th  of  April  last,  in  his  discussion  of  the  wool  bill. 

First.  He  asserts  that  the  manifest  effect  of  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon 
wool  is  to  increase  the  price  of  woolen  goods,  because  it  adds  to  the 
price  of  the  wool,  to  which  he  is  unalterably  opposed  because  it  im- 
poses new  burdens  upon  the  consumers  of  wool,  who  use  it  "  as  a  shelter 
to  the  houseless  and  a  covering  to  the  shivering. ' ' 

Second.  He  asserts  that  a  high  duty  upon  foreign  wool  means  a  low 
price  for  American  wool,  the  logic  of  which  is  that  the  higher  the  duty 
upon  the  foreign  article  the  lower  the  price  of  the  domestic  one.  Now  if 
cheap  wool  be  the  real  necessity  of  the  manufacturer,  as  my  colleague 
states  in  his  first  proposition,  to  the  end  that  the  laboring  man  may  have 
cheap  goods,  then,  according  to  his  second  proposition,  the  way  to  se- 
cure it  is  to  increase  the  duty. 

If  he  would  do  that  the  wool-grower  would  be  satisfied  and  the  con- 
sumers for  whom  he  speaks  ought  not  to  complain. 

He  does  not  stop  with  the  mere  assertion  that  protective  duties  have 
lowered  the  price  of  wool  to  the  consumer,  but  he  gives  historical  facts. 
He  says  "during  the  low  duties  on  wool  from  1847  to  1861  the  farmers 
got  5  cents  per  pound  more  for  their  wool  than  they  have  received  from 
1867  until  now  under  the  high  protective  tariff  adopted  in  the  year  last 
named. ' '  He  enforces  his  argument  by  invoking  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  if  his  proposition  be  true  then  protective  duties 
are  not  added  to  the  cost  of  the  imported  goods,  and  if  he  wants  cheap 
wool  for  his  shivering  consumers  the  course  to  pursue  is  not  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  wool  as  proposed  in  the  Morrison  bill,  but  to  increase  it  as 
provided  for  in  the  Converse  bill ;  and  according  to  his  second  proposi- 
tion the  latter  would  secure  cheap  wool. 

A  FREE  TRADER    CONFESSES  AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    MAKE  A  MARKET  FOB 
THE  FARMERS. 

I  was  glad,  too,  to  find  my  colleague  conceding,  as  he  did,  "  that  it 
is  the  American  manufacturer  who  makes  the  market  for  the  American 
farmers,  and  just  as  he  is  prosperous  or  depressed  is  the  price  of  wool  high 
or  low,"  and  the  same  must  be  true  of  every  product  of  the  farm.  So 
that  if  we  would  bring  prosperity  to  the  American  wool-grower  and  the 
American  farmer,  we  must  foster  and  encourage  and  maintain  our  woolen 
and  other  manufactures  at  all  hazards,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
adequate  duties  levied  upon  foreign  goods  which  compete  with  our  own 
manufactures.  Free  trade  or  a  revenue  tariff  will  glut  this  marketwith 
foreign  woolens  made  by  foreign  labor  cheaper  than  our  own,  and  the 
effect  will  be  to  break  down  our  woolen  factories  ' '  which  makes  the  mar- 
ket for  our  own  farmers. ' '  This  is  the  proposition  of  the  Morrison  bill, 
plain  and  simple,  or  else  this  market  will  be  overcrowded  with  foreign 
wools  admitted  at  low  duty,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  force  ruinous 
prices  upon  our  own  producers  and  eventually  destroy  this  valuable 
production  in  the  United  States. 

I  warn  you  that  every  assault  made  upon  the  woolen  manufacturer, 
no  matter  how  slight,  is  directed  alike  at  the  wool-grower.  You  can 
not  cripple  the  one  without  diminishing  the  vajue  of  the  other.  The 
woolen  manufacturers  do  not  want  free  wool.  They  so  declared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  They  require  our  wools,  and  it  will 
be  to  their  serious  disadvantage  to  curtail  the  production  in  the  United 
States.  The  wool-grower  does  not  want  woolen  goods  to  come  into 
this  country  free  of  duty.  They  want  a  market.  They  know  that 
when  the  manufacturer  thrives  the  price  of  wool  is  good  and  firm. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES  ESSENTIAL  TO  EACH  OTHEB. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  should  go  hand  in  hand;  the  one  en- 
riches the  other,  the  one  trades  with  the  other — they  are  mutually  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other.  There  is  no  conflict  of  interest.  Agri- 
culture increases  in  its  products  and  its  wealth  with  the  growth  and 
increase  of  manufactures.  Prices  are  better,  steadier,  and  more  reliable 
to  the  farmer  with  prosperous  manufacturing  industries  employing 
labor  which  consumes  and  does  not  compete  with  his  products.  Impair 
or  destroy  our  ability  to  manufacture,  strike  down  any  of  our  great 
manufactures,  and  the  farmer  would  be  the  first  to  seriously  feel  the 
loss.  Dismiss  the  army  of  operatives  from  the  workshop  and  send  them 
to  the  great  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West  and  the  farmer 
would  not  only  lose  just  so  many  consumers  or  customers,  but  more 
than  that,  he  would  find  thetn  as  his  competitors  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction. 

THIS  BILL  WILL  REDUCE  THE    PAY  OF  WORKMEN,  SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED. 

Finally,  and  of  greater  importance  than  all  else,  the  effect  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

My  friend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in- 
dicates dissent  by  his  manner. 

Mr.  MOERISON.     We  are  doing  that  every  day. 

Mr.  McKINLE Y.  Yes ;  it  has  been  done.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member, there  has  been  general  depression  all  over  the  world,  and 
wages  have  stood  some  reduction.  But  the  proposition  you  make  to- 
day, if  it  goes  into  operation,  will  inevitably  reduce  the  price  paid  labor 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  bill,  and  no  amount  of  argument 
can  escape  it.  Said  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  Mr.  Day,  of  Ohio,  in 
his  statement  before  our  committee: 

No  reduction  of  duty  can  be  made  without  crippling  our  manufactories.  There 
is  no  point  on  which  we  can  make  a  reduction  of  cost,  except  on  our  skilled  labor, 
unless  we  are  compelled  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  common  labor  and  all.  We 
get  our  common  labor  at  the  market  price,  which  is  fixed  not  by  us,  but  by  the 
price  of  common  labor  in  the  neighborhood.  We  get  our  coal,  as  cheaply,  of 
course,  as  we  can.  We  get  our  sand  as  cheaply  as  we  can.  We  get  our  materials 
of  all  sorts  as  cheaply  as  we  can.  And  there  is  nothing  on  which  there  is  a  range, 
or  on  which  we  can  make  a  reduction,  except  skilled  labor.  Therefore,  what- 
ever reduction  of  duty  is  made  must  of  necessity,  to  a  very  large  degree,  fall 
upon  our  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  MORRISON.     Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Day  who  imports  his  labor  ? 

Mr.  McKINLE  Y.  It  is  the  same  Mr.  Day.  And  do  you  object  to 
it? 

Mr.  MORRISON.     Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.     You  object  to  his  importing  labor? 

Mr.  MORRISON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  Then  I  want  to  say  if  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois objects  to  his  importing  labor  into  this  country  he  does  more  than 
his  associate  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this  House  [Mr. 
HEWITT]  does.  When  Mr.  Day  was  being  examined  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him:  "Did  you  import  skilled  labor  into  the  United  States? " 
And  Mr.  Day  said  he  did,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HEWITT]  proclaimed,  and  it  is  in  the  public  record,  that  Mr.  Day  was  a 
benefactor.  And  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HERBERT]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MILLS]  did  not  think  Mi.  Day  had 
any  apologies  to  make;  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  sits  before 
me  does  not  think  so  now. 
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I  am  not  here  to  justify  or  defend  Mr.  Day.  I  am  not  here  to  defend 
•ny  manufacturer  or  his  methods.  But  I  am  here  to  say  that  just  to 
the  extent  you  reduce  the  duties  on  imports  to  that  extent  the  prices  of 
labor  must  come  down  in  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  man- 
ufacturers on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  inevitable  logic.  Give  us  as 
cheap  labor  as  they  have  in  England  (which  I  do  not  want)  and  we  nee! 
no  protection.  [Applause.] 

Let  me  call  a  witness  from  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill. 

Said  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Morris,  of  New  York,  an  importer  and  free- 
trader, before  the  same  committee: 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  reduction  proposed  by 
the  pending  bill  would  not  affect  the  rate  of  wages?  I  thought  you  said  it 
would. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  said  that  that  was  the  usual  tendency ;  not  that  it  necessarily 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  What  do  you  say  about  it  now? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  that  has  been  usually  the  tendency.  I  think  that  that  has 
been  the  experience;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  a  necessity  by  any  means. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  impor- 
tation; would  the  importation  increase? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  think  that  if  we  could  possibly  dissipate  these  false  and  unbusi- 
ness  ideas  (in  reference  to  special  legislation)  that  any  people  go  into  business 
from  philanthropic  motives  and  in  the  great  interest  of  American  labor,  and  if 
you  could  put  them  closely  and  fairly  on  a  business  basis,  there  would  be  very 
much  less  of  these  troubles.  I  have  no  disposition  to  go  into  abstract  proposi- 
tions. We  are  meeting  at  this  time  an  exceptional,  phenomenal  condition  of 
affairs  We  have  an  unusual  and  exceptional  price  paid  for  labor,  which  is,  In 
my  judgment,  beyond  all  wisdom.  If  I  cared  to  do  so  I  could  mention  facts 
which  would  show  how  absurd  these  conditions  of  affairs  are,  and  how  fre- 
quently and  how  naturally  they  follow  special  legislation. 

Mr.  KELLKY.  State  wherein  the  absurdity  of  the  prices  which  we  pay  to  labor 
consists. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  demands,  perhaps,  an  extended  answer,  and  is  also  an  ab- 
stract proposition  which  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer,  except  so  far  as  my 
Individual  convictions  go. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Because  it  establishes,  first  of  all,  a  basis  for  legislation,  and  be- 
cause all  admit  that  that  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  this  country.  It  establishes 
a  basis  for  legislation,  because  in  all  the  debates  that  take  place  in  Congress  we 
shall  have  brought  up  to  us  this  illustration,  how  magnificently  Ainerican  labor 
Is  paid — 

The  free-traders  do  not  like  this  form  of  discussion — 
We  shall  have  brought  up  to  us  the  fact  that  we  pay  American  labor  200  or  300 
per  cent,  more  than  is  paid  to  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  These  will  be  estab- 
lished as  precedents  to  form  the  basis  of  many  arguments.  You  will  naturally 
gee  that  the  condition  is  an  exceptional  condition,  an  unhealthy  condition. 
Another  very  serious  difficulty  about  it,  and  which  I  think  an  absurdity,  is  that 
It  is  the  creation  of  an  additional  obstacle  to  anything  like  an  uniformly  just 
price  for  labor,  when  normal  conditions  exist,  because  these  men  receiving  (as  I 
understand  they  are  receiving)  a  large  advance  over  their  average  compensa- 
tion will  not  be  content,  when  the  conditions  of  the  market  readjust  them- 
selves, to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages ;  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  economy 
will  be  repugnant  to  them.  That  is  another  reason  why  I  think  the  condition 
unfortunate.  Manufacturers  are  creating  for  themselves  an  obstacle  which  in 
the  future  will  be  a  severe  trial  to  them. 

THE  LABORING  MEN  DECLARE  THAT  THIS  MEASURE  WILL  REDUCA  THEIR  WAGES 

Said  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  a  workingman  who  appeared  before  the 
committee: 

They  had  been  asked  to  come  here  and  state  how  the  workinginen  looked  at 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  tariff  reduction,  and  how  it  affected  workingmen. 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  often  said  that  the  tariff  upon  imported  goods  was  of 
no  benefit  to  the  workingmen.  He  was  not  a  public  speaker,  and  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  anything  of  the  sort.  He  worked  in  the  mill  and  earned  his 
Own  living  by  boiling  or  puddling,  and  he  thought  he  knew  something  whereof 
he  spoke.  He  happened  to  have  been  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
he  had  worked  in  an  iron  mill  in  England  for  some  time,  so  that  he  could  tell 
the  committee  from  his  personal  experience  how  the  matter  was  in  free  ti  ade 
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England  and  how  it  was  in  America.  He  had  worked  in  England  five  yeats  In 
what  was  known  as  the  Dowlais  works.  He  had  been  puddling  there  for  five 
years,  and  the  wages  which  had  been  paid  to  him  were  about  5*.  6d.  a  ton,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  for  puddling  iron.  And  even  at  that  the  men  did  not  ^et  very  steady 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  when  they  got  their  pay  and  paid  out  of  it  for 
their  living,  there  was  not  very  much  left  to  themselves.  He  was  aware  that  it 
was  often  said  that  living  was  cheaper  in  England  than  in  this  country,  but  he 
denied  that  statement.  He  had  lived  or  lodged  (as  it  was  called  there),  paying 
so  much  a  week  for  his  room,  and  letting  the  landlady  buy  his  food  for  him. 
He  did  not  live  there  as  workingmen  lived  in  this  country.  For  instance,  in 
the  morning  when  he  got  up  to  go  to  work  he  got  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter.  At  dinner  time  he  got  perhaps  a  little  meat,  but  not  always. 
He  generally  managed  to  eat  meat  at  dinner  three  or  four  times  a  week,  but 
never  except  at  dinner.  In  the  evening  for  tea,  as  it  is  called,  he  sometimes  got 
bread  and  butter,  and  if  he  wanted  to  be  extravagant  he  might  eat  an  egg  or 
two,  but  that  was  accounted  a  great  extravagance.  The  women  earned  in  the 
Dowlais  works  about  9  pence  a  day,  or  18  cents.  They  were  employed  in  un- 
loading coal  and  in  throwing  coal  out  of  the  cars,  and  otherwise  doing  the  coarse 
work  of  men.  If  one  of  them  got  a  shilling  a  day  it  was  considered  good  wages. 
He  contrasted  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  country  under  free  trade  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  America;  and  what  did  he  find?  He  found  that  the  pud- 
dler  or  the  boiler  in  this  country  was  paid  $5.50  a  ton.  He  was  aware  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  men  were  working  for  less  than  that,  but  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  west  of  Pittsburgh  they  were  receiving  $5.50  a  ton  for  puddling;  and 
what  was  the  result?  The  men  in  the  old  country  got  only  $1.25  per  day  at  the 
highest  average,  while  here  they  got  $3.25  or  $3.50  a  day.  It  occurred  to  him,  aa 
an  American  citizen,  that  it  was  not  right  for  American  law-makers  to  go  to 
work  and  say  to  the  men  who  had  left  England  and  come  to  this  country  with 
the  intention  of  benefiting  their  own  condition  that  they  must  now  compete 
with  that  same  system  of  labor  which  they  had  in  England.  He  ventured  to 
say  (and  he  thought  the  facts  would  bear  him  out)  that  if  the  proposed  tariff 
were  enacted  into  a  law  the  time  was  not  far  distant  (if  workmen  had  any  work 
at  all  here)  that  they  would  have  to  compete  with  English  labor,  and  would 
have  to  live  just  as  workmen  lived  in  the  Old  Country.  As  an  American 'citizen 
he  objected  to  that.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  workingmen  of  America  should 
be  compelled  to  compete  with  the  pauper  labor,  or  the  comparatively  pauper 
labor,  of  England  or  of  any  part  of  Europe.  He  had  a  somewhat  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  workingmen  in  that  country.  At  the  Dowlais  works,  where  he 
had  worked,  there  were  employed  altogether  about  15,000  men,  including  the 
iron-ore  miners,  coal  miners,  the  blast-furnace  men,  and  the  men  who  worked 
In  the  mills.  And  of  all  that  number  he  did  not  know  more  than  two  or  three 
men  who  owned  their  own  homes. 

Said  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  another  workingmari: 

He  had  come  to  request  that  the  pending  measure  be  not  passed,  believing  that 
it  would  not  only  injure  the  workingmen  but  the  public  at  large. 

He  believed  that  at  the  present  time  any  tariff  legislation  would  be  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The  workingmen  protested  against  further 
action  being  taken  in  the  matter  until  the  tariff  bill  of  last  winter  should  have 
been  sufficiently  tried.  It  was  yet  an  experiment  and  it  was  not  known  whether 
that  bill  would  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  A  great  many  of  the  workingmen  held 
that  the  tariff  legislation  of  last  winter  was  unnecessary,  uncalled  for,  and  un- 
wise. 

They  believed  that  this  country  should  have  a  good  protective  tariff  for  various 
reasons.  The  workingmen  of  this  country  did  not  desire  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  English  workingmen.  They  believed  that  workingmen  being  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them. 
They  had  a  right  to  live  decently  and  respectably  and  to  be  able  to  clothe  and 
educate  their  children,  to  send  them  to  college  and  fit  them  to  be  members  of 
Congress  and  Senators,  if  need  be.  The  workingmen  were  part  of  the  people 
and  they  believed  that  legislation  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Said  Mr.  D.  T.  Williams,  another  workingman: 

The  impression  seemed  to  have  gained  ground  that  manufacturers  who  came 
here  came  all  the  time  for  their  own  benefit  merely.  He  wanted  to  impress  upon 
the  committee  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  workingmen  as  well  to 
let  the  tariff  remain  as  it  is  and  not  to  lower  it,  because  if  the  tariff  were  lowered 
their  wages  would  be  lowered  on  the  1st  of  June  next. 

The  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Association  made 
like  statements,  enforcing  them  with  facts  and  figures,  and  I  notice  by 
the  public  press  that  a  few  days  ago  the  officers  of  one  of  the  leading 
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labor  organizations  of  the  country  met  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  as 
is  the  rule  of  their  order,  to  agree  upon  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  employers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  after  discussion 
agreed  upon  a  schedule  of  prices  to  be  insisted  upon,  provided  the  Mor- 
rison bill  was  not  enacted  into  law;  and  if  it  was,  then  they  would  be 
compelled  to  submit  lower  rates.  The  workingmen  themselves,  with- 
out exception,  recognize  the  inevitable  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor 
under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  The  reduction  of  labor  in  any  branch 
of  industry,  or  the  diminution  of  the  power  to  employ  labor,  leads  to 
a  reduction  in  the  labor  price  in  every  field  of  employment.  Not  only 
do  the  workmen  recognize  this  hard  fact,  but  the  manufacturers  as  well. 
Said  Mr.  HEWITT,  of  New  York,  in  his  speech  March  27  last: 

Now  comes  the  question,  how  can  you  make  manufactures  grow  ?  How  can 
you  enlarge  their  area  ? 

You  must  therefore  cheapen  cost.  How  can  you  cheapen  the  cost  of  manu- 
factures ?  In  only  one  of  three  ways.  The  cost  of  manufactures  consists  in 
capital,  labor,  and  materials. 

Can  you  cheapen  capital  ?  To-day  capital  is  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Can  you  cheapen  labor  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  run  next  fall  for 
Congress  who  will  get  up  here  and  say  be  will  advocate  any  policy  which  will 
reduce  the  wages  of  labor  ? 

Then  you  are  brought  down  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case  to  cheapen 
raw  materials.  Now,  how  can  you  cheapen  raw  materials  ?  Only  by  removing 
the  duties  which  press  upon  them.  And  when  you  have  taken  the  duties  off 
raw  materials  you  have  protected  the  manufacturer,  because  he  can  produce 
his  ware  cheaper ;  you  have  protected  the  laborer  because  the  necessity  for  re- 
ducing his  wages,  which  otherwise  would  exist,  is  avoided. 

But  this  bill  does  not  give  the  raw  materials  required  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HEWITT],  so  that  the  reduction  of  the  labor 
is  inevitable  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  This  conclusion  can 
not  be  avoided  under  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  other  countries  and  this,  which 
enters  into  the  product  which  competes  with  ours,  must  be  equalized 
by  the  tariffs  or  the  higher  wages  must  come  down. 

Mr.  HEWITT  admits  this  difference.  My  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MORRISON]  seemed. to  dissent  a  moment  ago  when  I  said  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  did  not,  sir.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages  in  some  industries,  and  some  difference  in  all. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  in  view  of  the  statements  I  have  made  within  the  last 
five  minutes,  now  admits  there  is  a  difference.  I  thank  him  for  the 
frank  confession. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  have  never  denied  it.  The  gentleman  knows 
he  is  mistaken.  I  have  admitted  it  in  every  speech  I  ever  made  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  I  have  some  of  the  gentleman's  speeches  here;  I 
do  not  care  to  go  into  them;  but  I  have  always  understood  from  the  gen- 
tleman that  while  there  might  be  some  small  difference  in  the  wages  be- 
tween the  two  countries  the  wages  brought  more  on  the  other  side,  would 
buy  more  of  the  necessities;  while  there  might  be  a  little  difference  in 
the  sum  total  of  pay  received  there  was  practically  no  difference  when 
the  purchasing  power  was  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  a  different  question,  and  one  about  which 
I  have  not  spoken. 

Mr.  McKINLEY.  Well,  if  the  gentleman  never  said  it,  it  certainly 
has  been  said  by  those  who  advocate  this  bill.  I  would  not  do  him 
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any  injustice.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
this  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  which  we  talk  about  is  wholly  vis- 
ionary. 

AMERICAN  WAGES  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world, 
and  we  are  all  proud  and  grateful  that  it  is  so.  I  know  it  is  denied, 
but  experience  outweighs  theories  or  misleading  statistics.  One  thing 
we  do  know  is  that  our  work  people  do  not  go  abroad  for  better  wages, 
and  every  other  nationality  conies  here  for  increased  wages  and  gets  them. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  HEWITT]  does  not  seek  to  escape 
this  difficulty  by  a  denial,  but  frankly  said  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress :  "But  the  difference  in  wages 
does  exist,  and  there  are  branches  of  industry  which  can  not  be  carried 
on  without  an  equivalent  compensation  in  the  form  of  protective  duties 
or  of  a  bounty  from  the  public  Treasury.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  the  rate  of  wages  is  on  the  average  about  50  per  cent, 
higher  here  than  there."  He  puts  it  much  too  low. 

We  are  confronted  with  this  problem  at  the  very  threshold  of  this 
discussion,  and  we  must  meet  it.  The  proposition  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  will  result  in  reducing  the  wages  of 
labor  or  the  destruction  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  industries,  and 
the  deprivation  of  employment  to  thousands.  The  one  or  the  other 
alternative  must  come;  either  will  be  most  disastrous  and  attended  by 
business  (Jepression  and  individual  suffering. 

We  must  not  reduce  the  price  paid  to  labor;  it  is  already  sufficiently 
low.  We  can  only  prevent  it  by  defeating  this  bill,  and  it  should  be 
done  without  unnecessary  delay.  The  sooner  the  better,  and  remove 
this  menace  which  hangs  over  all  of  our  industrial  life  and  threatens 
the  comfort  and  independence  of  millions  of  American  workinginen. 

WOOL.  INTERESTS  ASSAILED  BY  THE  BILL. 

The  bill  strikes  down  the  duty  upon  wool,  and  under  its  provisions 
the  duty  on  wool  valued  at  over  24  cents,  is  to  be  9  cents  per  pound. 

The  duties  under  the  present  law  are,  on  wool  valued  at  30  cents  or 
less,  10  cents  per  pound,  and  over  30  cents,  12  cents  per  pound.  This 
enormous  reduction  is  proposed  in  the  presence  of  a  universal  sentiment 
among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  an  increase  of  duties  upon 
foreign  wools,  and  in  the  face  of  Democratic  assurances  in  at  least  one 
State  of  the  Union  that  the  duties  should  be  increased.  Great  solici- 
tude is  displayed  by  our  opponents  for  the  farmers  of  the  country.  And 
yet  in  the  only  case  where  they  can  be  directly  benefited  by  a  protective 
duty  it  is  proposed  to  wipe  it  out.  They  are  rich  in  professions  to  this 
great  producing  class,  but  barren  of  fulfillment. 

ALL  INDUSTRIES  INJURIOUSLY  AFEECTED  BY  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

Every  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  country  will  be  injuriously 
affected  by  this  proposed  change,  and  no  man  can  predict  the  extent  of 
it.  Cottons  and  woolens,  the  producers  of  wool,  iron,  steel,  and  glass 
must  suffer  disastrously  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  the  propri- 
etors of  these  establishments  are  neither  robbers  or  highwaymen,  as 
the  free-traders  love  to  characterize  them.  They  have  been  real  bene- 
factors, and  while  some  of  them  have  grown  opulent,  in  the  main  they 
do  not  represent  the  rich  classes  of  the  country.  Their  entire  capital 
is  in  active  employment.  Many  of  them  are  large  borrowers.  Your 
proposed  action  will  affect  the  values  of  their  plant,  useless  except  for  the 
purposes  employed,  will  dimmish  the  value  of  their  invested  capital, 
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will  decrease  their  sales  and  the  ability  of  their  customers'  to  buy, 
and  in  many  cases  result  in  total  overthrow  and  bankruptcy.  You 
can  do  this  if  you  will.  You  have  the  power  in  this  House  to  accom- 
plish this  great  wrong,  but  let  me  beg  of  you  to  pause  before  you  com- 
mence the  work  of  destroying  a  great  economic  system  under  which 
the  country  has  grown  and  prospered  far  in  advance  of  every  other  nation 
of  the  world.  A  system  established  by  the  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, recognized  by  the  first  Congress  which  ever  sat  in  deliberative 
council  in  this  nation,  sanctioned  in  the  second  act  ever  passed  by 
Congress,  upheld  by  our  greatest  statesmen,  living  or  dead,  vindicated 
by  great  results  and  justified  by  all  of  our  experience,  achieving  indus- 
trial triumphs  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  Its  mainte- 
nance is  yet  essential  to  our  progress  and  prosperity.  The  step  proposed 
is  a  grave  one.  No  man  on  this  floor  can  determine  its  consequences  or 
predict  its  results. 

A  LKAP  IN    THE  DARK. 

It  is  a  leap  in  the  dark.  No  interest  is  pressing  it.  No  national  ne- 
cessity demands  it.  No  true  American  wants  it.  If  it  is  a  party  neces- 
sity to  enforce  Democratic  doctrines  and  discipline  a  little  segment  of 
the  party,  you  can  afford  to  wait,  or  clear  your  decks  of  mutineers  in 
some  other  way;  let  the  ship  be  saved  and  punish  your  insubordinate 
associates  without  endangering  great  interests  temporarily  confided  to 
your  care.  The  interests  of  this  great  people  are  higher  and  greater  than 
the  ambitions  or  interests  of  any  party.  The  free-traders  have  already 
demonstrated  that  they  are  in  control  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  they 
are  a  large  majority  of  that  political  organization;  but  they  are  happily 
in  the  minority  in  the  country.  They  may  dictate  the  policy  here  by 
party  caucus,  they  may  disturb  the  business  of  the  country  while  yet 
in  power,  but  they  will  not,  under  the  policy  they  are  now  pursuing, 
be  long  permitted  to  dominate  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  happily 
the  only  branch  of  the  Government  which  they  now  control,  [Great 
and  continued  applause.] 
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